THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
main historical authority for the period it covers, but while
its importance in that respect is naturally great, the manner of
it, and the events chosen for emphasis as being of special
importance, shed a good deal of light on his own mind. One
chapter, for instance, is given to the Council of Rheims. The
main business of this council was the trial of Gilbert Poree for
heresy. John gives a full account of it, and drily adds to it the
story of St. Bernard's discomfiture by Gilbert. It is a story
after John's own heart, but it shows that his heart was hardly
medieval, for it has too sardonic a flavour for a truly medieval
mind to relish. As for the rest of his account of the council,
he does not trouble to set down its decrees, and one can only
suppose that it was because he thought them of small importance
either way, but he takes pains to describe any little scene which
caused a laugh.
Otto, the Cistercian Bishop of Friesingen, was perhaps the
greatest historian of bis age, and wrote, with equal dexterity
and happiness of spirit, the vast universal history of the world,
The Two Cities, the prologue of which has already been
quoted, and the more local chronicle of the doings of his great
master, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. In The Two Cities,
he borrowed St. Augustine's terminology, as became a Cister-
cian Abbot and a Bishop, and viewed the whole cosmic drama
of recorded history, from Adam to Frederick, as but an episode
in the prolonged warfare between the Two Cities, the City of
God, and the city of the world, between Jerusalem and Babylon.
Thus no stretch of centuries was so enormous as to daunt his
energies, and no little, trivial detail of an individual life was
regarded as irrelevant or insignificant. The terms of reference
which he set himself were thus such that nothing whatever in
the world of nature, from the infinitely vast to the infinitely
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